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COMMENTARY REPLY 


Adversarial Operational Psychology Is Unethical Psychology: 
A Reply to Staal and Greene (2015) 


Jean Maria Arrigo 
Irvine, California 


Roy J. Eidelson 
Eidelson Consulting, Bala Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 


Lawrence P. Rockwood 
New York, New York 


In this essay we respond to Staal and Greene’s (2015) critique of our ethical rejection 
of “adversarial operational psychology” (AOP; Arrigo, Eidelson, & Bennett, 2012). We 
rebut their evasive attempt to expand AOP beyond the security sector, and we explain 
how AOP elements of power, resources, secrecy, ideological control, and strategic 
deception defy civic-sector norms. We also discuss their failure to address our foun- 
dational questions, including purported military necessity as the justification for AOP 
and the limited capacity of civic institutions to monitor conduct in AOP. We conclude 
that the demands of psychological and military ethics point to exclusion of AOP from 


professional psychology. 


Keywords: psychological ethics, military ethics, operational psychology, American 


Psychological Association 


We welcome this opportunity to respond to 
Staal and Greene’s (2015) critique of our essay, 
“Psychology Under Fire: Adversarial Operational 
Psychology and Psychological Ethics” (Arrigo, 
Eidelson, & Bennett, 2012). In that article we 
distinguished adversarial operational psychology 
(AOP) from collaborative operational psychology 


(COP). In contrast to COP, which is primarily 
aimed at optimizing personnel performance in 
high-risk operations, we wrote that AOP: 


. engages psychologists in direct support of de- 
ception, coercion, and assault in military and intel- 
ligence operations and in covert operations research. 
It encompasses the tasks of identification and ma- 
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nipulation of adversaries in counterintelligence and 
counterterrorism operations and of covert behavioral 
and weapons research on human subjects. (p. 386) 


While acknowledging the valuable contribu- 
tions of military and intelligence psychologists 
involved in COP, we argued that 


AOP poses irresolvable ethical conflicts for the psy- 
chologists involved, APA’s ethics code fails to support 
the interpretations of AOP advocates, unintended 
harmful effects of AOP are significant, and proponents 
of AOP presume its military necessity . . . without 
providing evidence. (p. 387) 


To facilitate discussion of these critical issues, 
we offered three criteria for distinguishing be- 
tween AOP and COP: 


1. Is there a sufficient measure of voluntary 
informed consent from the target of inter- 
vention, including specific contracts or 
broader agreements in regard to potential 
harms (i.e., stipulated harms)? If yes, then 
it is COP; if no, then it is AOP. 

2. Does the action plan of the operation in- 
volve either the intent to cause nonstipu- 
lated harm, or the expectation of nonstipu- 
lated harm greater than any benefit to the 
target of intervention? If no, then it is 
COP; if yes, then it is AOP. 

3. Is the action plan of the operation reason- 
ably accessible to the participating psy- 
chologist(s) and to ethical oversight and 
accountability by institutions, boards, or 
groups beyond the purview of the national 
security establishment? If yes, then it is 
COP; if no, then it is AOP. 


Our article addressed psychological ethics 
from health care to research. We emphasized 
that the AOP critique was based on particular 
activities and not on individuals: 


We write here about collaborative and adversarial op- 
erational psychology, not about collaborative and ad- 
versarial operational psychologists. For us, the key 
considerations and concerns revolve around the oper- 
ational roles assigned to, or initiated by, psycholo- 
gists—not the individual psychologists who perform 
them. By this we mean that it is not our intention to 
globally categorize people as “ethical professional psy- 
chologists” or “unethical professional psychologists.” 
Instead, our goal is to provide a framework for sepa- 
rating specific operational roles into ethical and uneth- 
ical categories. (p. 386) 


We then proposed an alternative for the oc- 
cupational specialty of AOP: 


. . . psychologists involved in adversarial operations 
should serve as intelligence officers or national secu- 
rity contractors with special expertise in psychology, 
not as professional psychologists. . . . If psychologists 
choose to engage in AOP roles, where professional 
ethics are secondary to command orders, they must not 
hold state licenses as clinicians committed to a profes- 
sional code of ethics. For similar reasons, AOP psy- 
chologists must not work in academic or research 
settings undercover and must not hold positions of 
influence in professional associations undercover. (p. 
396) 


We were explicit about our hope that our 
AOP analysis might be the springboard for con- 
structive discussion among stakeholders within 
psychology and beyond. As we review here, the 
response offered by Staal and Greene is disap- 
pointing because it evades the substantive is- 
sues rather than directly engaging with the 
claims and recommendations with which they 
disagree. 


AOP and the Civic Sector 


Their evasion strategy begins with the exten- 
sion of our AOP-COP framework in the civic 
sector. Operational psychology as we have de- 
scribed it occurs specifically in national security- 
related operations conducted by the military and 
government intelligence agencies. This accords 
with Staal’s own prior definition: 


Operational psychology is a specialty within the field 
of psychology that applies behavioral science princi- 
ples to enable key decision makers to more effectively 
understand, develop, target, and/or influence an indi- 
vidual, group or organization to accomplish tactical, 
operational, or strategic objectives within the domain 
of national security or national defense. (Staal & Ste- 
phenson, 2013, p. 97, emphasis in original) 


This point of agreement should serve as the 
basis for engagement with important issues. In- 
stead, Staal and Greene dismiss our AOP-COP 
analysis because we fail to apply it to civic 
domains where the AOP-COP framework was 
never intended and is incoherent. They claim, 
“There is no difference between these psychol- 
ogists serving in the military or other national 
security arenas, and those supporting law en- 
forcement, public safety, forensic evaluation, or 
social psychological market research (to name 
just a few)” (p. 267). But Staal and Greene’s 
analogy between psychologists’ activities in the 
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civic sector and AOP obscures the vast dispar- 
ities in four ways. 


Selection Criteria 


First, the AOP psychologist typically has a 
Top Secret clearance (Department of the Army, 
2006), usually combined with a Sensitive Com- 
partmented Information clearance, as TS/SCI 
(e.g., Booz Allen Hamilton, 2013; The Military 
Psychologist, 2012). Minimum requirements 
for the 10-year background investigation for 
Top Secret clearance include: a Federal Bureau 
of Investigation (FBI) check on the candidate 
and spouse or partner; an extensive interview of 
the candidate by trained investigative personnel, 
with possibly a lie detector test; personal inter- 
views of two superiors or coworkers for each 
job, of neighbors for the last five years of resi- 
dence, and perhaps of former spouses, relatives, 
and cohabitants; and investigation of financial 
status and credit habits for the past seven years 
(e.g., White House, 1991). 

Following military necessity, the investiga- 
tive process selects for a degree of loyalty and 
ideological conformity almost unknown in the 
civic sector. It disqualifies candidates for sensi- 
tive AOP positions who would qualify for the 
vast majority of COP positions that do not re- 
quire TS/SCI clearance. 


Moral Autonomy 


Second, in the military, the psychologist en- 
gaged in AOP activities is a fully deployable 
soldier, typically a member of a highly coordi- 
nated and interdependent team, obligated to put 
the operational mission first, under national se- 
curity criteria that supersede the APA Ethics 
Code (Department of the Army, 2009; Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, 2002). The 
moral autonomy of the military psychologist is 
quite limited. Disobeying a combat command- 
er’s direct order due to moral objections, or 
revealing state secrets pertinent to moral dissi- 
dence, can result in a general court martial with 
penalties up to a lengthy prison sentence. These 
dire professional obligations and penalties are 
not found in the civic sector. 


Legal Recourse 


Third, unlike the target of psychological in- 
tervention in the civic sector, the target of an 


AOP. intervention—whether service member, 
ally, civilian, or enemy—has severely limited 
legal recourse during peacetime (e.g., to sue or 
to subpoena evidence) and less during wartime. 
In contrast, the AOP psychologist has height- 
ened protections against prosecution for viola- 
tions of psychological ethics. The Feres Doc- 
trine (Feres v. United States, 1950) bars service 
members from suing the government—or its 
AOP psychologists—for harms while on active 
duty. 

Covert operations and operational research 
afford additional protection to AOP psycholo- 
gists. The 1977 Senate investigation of the in- 
famous CIA behavioral modification project 
MKULTRA (United States Senate, 1977) found 
that the CIA had contracted with researchers at 
dozens of universities and other civilian institu- 
tions, with eminent psychologists participating 
in AOP roles (Greenfield, 1977). Citing security 
concerns, the U.S. Supreme Court (CIA v. 
Sims, 1985) subsequently ruled against disclos- 
ing the identities of the MKULTRA institutions 
or scientists. This ruling still stands as a prece- 
dent to discourage state licensing boards that 
would attempt to censure AOP psychologists. In 
fact, state licensing boards have so far declined 
to adjudicate ethics complaints against AOP 
psychologists (e.g., Eligon, 2011). The extent of 
reputational and legal protection for AOP psy- 
chologists and contractors should not be under- 
estimated. 


Ethics Monitors 


Fourth, the AOP and civic sectors diverge 
substantially in regard to access by ethics mon- 
itors, such as independent review panels, inves- 
tigative reporters, social activists, citizen com- 
mittees, attorneys, family members, bystanders 
with cameras, and potential whistleblowers sub- 
ject to only mild penalties. Further, professional 
archivists have singled out the small-scale se- 
cret operations, in which AOP psychologists are 
likely to participate, for failures in basic record- 
keeping. For mission success and career protec- 
tion, commanders have clear incentives to sup- 
press documentation (Soyka & Wilczek, 2014). 
In sensitive cases, records are intentionally de- 
stroyed, as happened with the videotapes of 
CIA “black site” interrogations (Mazzetti, 
2009). 
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In sum, AOP is intrinsically a security-sector 
activity. For sheer power and secrecy of opera- 
tions, the only likenesses to AOP in the civic 
sector would arise in corrupt institutions or or- 
ganized crime, without the constraints of mili- 
tary ethics, ideals, and accountability. The com- 
mon feature of third-party clients therefore 
cannot unite operational psychology in the se- 
curity sector with other forms of practice in the 
civic sector, as Staal and Greene contend. 


False Analogies 


Staal and Greene present civic examples in an 
attempt to illustrate equivalent moral risks of 
operational psychology in the civic and security 
sectors. In their example of psychologists’ roles 
in jury selection though, the actual targets of the 
intervention are the defendant and plaintiff, not 
the prospective jurors as the authors suggest, 
and both sides are legally entitled to whatever 
benefits and protections the psychologists can 
provide. In their example of psychologists in- 
volved in academic instruction, although teach- 
ers are indeed “agents of the institution and will 
deliver painful consequences to students who 
produce unacceptable results” (p. 265), this is a 
stipulated harm. Students have implicitly con- 
sented to a grading system that may work for or 
against them. As a reminder, our original article 
noted that a similar situation of actual opera- 
tional psychology—security clearance screen- 
ing—qualifies as collaborative rather than ad- 
versarial because it involves the applicant’s 
stipulated understanding that the assessment 
may work for or against the applicant. 

In addition, Staal and Greene argue that it 
would be wrong to eliminate certain forms of 
practice for psychologists simply because some 
members of the profession may behave in un- 
ethical ways: “We don’t recommend disbanding 
clinical practice because a therapist sleeps with 
his patient; we investigate the facts, censor them 
if appropriate, and even prosecute them if their 
behavior was criminal in nature” (p. 266). How- 
ever, sexual relations between clinician and cli- 
ent are not an intrinsic element of the psycho- 
therapeutic relationship. In contrast, the three 
elements we have highlighted in our AOP 
framework—lack of informed consent, non- 
stipulated harm rather than beneficence, and 
insufficient outside ethical oversight—are in- 
trinsic elements of AOP. Whereas the clinician- 


client engagement continues to be psychother- 
apy in the absence of sexual misconduct, 
national security operations cease to be AOP if 
none of these three features is present. 

This example and others offered by the au- 
thors obscure the distinction between “institu- 
tional betrayal” by government and military on 
the one hand and betrayal by individual role 
players and untrusted institutions (e.g., prisons) 
on the other. Institutional betrayal involves “vi- 
olation of trust and dependency perpetrated 
against any member of an institution in a way 
that does not necessarily arise from an individ- 
ual’s less-privileged identity” (Smith & Freyd, 
2014, p. 577) and is therefore deeply destructive 
of social trust. 

Staal and Greene’s analogical argument that 
AOP is no different from familiar domains of 
professional psychological practice should not 
lead civil sector psychologists to worry that 
restrictions on AOP could imperil their own 
careers. The prohibition on physicians’ partici- 
pation in legally authorized executions by lethal 
injection is no reason for doctors around the 
country to worry that they will lose their pre- 
scribing privileges. And the banning of specific 
toy products dangerous to children should not 
arouse visions of a dystopic future with no toys. 
Even within the military and other national se- 
curity arenas, the great majority of psycholo- 
gists—such as those who provide services in 
Veterans Affairs hospitalk—do not serve in 
AOP roles and would not be adversely affected 
by our proposals. 


APA and the Legitimization of AOP 


In ethical defense of AOP, Staal and Greene 
write, “The American Psychological Associa- 
tion has examined the practice of operational 
psychology and the specific practices of various 
operational psychologists over the last decade 
and has consistently supported both” (p. 267). 
APA’s endorsement is indeed clear, but the 
Association is far from an honest broker in 
this arena. Staal and Greene fail to mention the 
APA’s strong and undisclosed ties and collab- 
oration with the military and intelligence estab- 
lishment, which have included currying favor 
with the CIA and the Department of Defense in 
an extensive effort to gain greater opportunities 
for psychologists in the national security realm 
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(Risen, 2014). We support our assertion with 
evidence from several related sources. 


The APA PENS Report 


Staal and Greene reference the report of the 
APA’s 2005 Presidential Task Force on Psy- 
chological Ethics and National Security (PENS; 
American Psychological Association, 2005) to 
demonstrate that the APA Ethics Code allows 
psychologists to serve in various AOP roles, 
such as consultants to detainee interrogations. 
But well documented facts impugn the indepen- 
dence and legitimacy of the PENS report (Ar- 
rigo, 2006). Foremost in this context, the ma- 
jority of the individuals selected for the PENS 
Task Force members were themselves opera- 
tional psychologists representing military and 
intelligence agencies; several of them had 
served in chains of command publicly accused 
of detainee abuses (Society for the Study of 
Peace, Conflict, & Violence, 2005). 

After the PENS report was published, a coun- 
terintelligence veteran identified the task force 
process as a “social legitimization process for a 
decision made at higher levels” (Debatto, 
2007). More recently, investigative reporter 
James Risen’s (2014) Pay Any Price: Greed, 
Power, and Endless War provided documentary 
evidence that the national security establish- 
ment guided the APA’s Ethics Office and Sci- 
ence Directorate in creating the PENS process 
and selecting the task force members. Accord- 
ing to private e-mails obtained by Risen, senior 
APA staff collaborated with CIA and Bush 
White House officials to develop a position on 
psychological ethics to support the abusive de- 
tention and interrogation operations that took 
place—with psychologist participation—at 
places such as Guantanamo Detention Center 
and CIA black sites. Indeed, Risen suggests that 
the government’s enhanced interrogation pro- 
gram might not have been viable apart from 
APA cover. 


Ethical Evasion 


Despite multiple complaints, state licensing 
boards have adjudicated no cases pertaining to 
abusive detention or interrogation operations, 
and the APA has sanctioned no accused mem- 
bers. In 2013, after a 7-year delay, the APA 
closed an ethics complaint against an accused 
Guantanamo psychologist without review and 


adjudication by the full Ethics Committee (Ack- 
erman, 2014). The APA Ethics Office reached 
its decision despite extensive evidence of the 
psychologist’s participation in the design and 
implementation of a detainee’s brutal treatment, 
which included daily 20-hr interrogations, iso- 
lation, frequent hooding, forced nakedness, and 
terrorization by military dogs. Among the au- 
thoritative sources of evidence are a leaked in- 
terrogation log (Zagorin & Duffy, 2005), a U.S. 
Senate report (United States Senate, 2008), and 
a report from the bipartisan Constitution Project 
(2013). We present this as a test case for Staal 
and Greene’s defense of AOP as a viable mili- 
tary occupational specialty under the APA Eth- 
ics Code. 


Skepticism About Sources 


In our original article, our military intelli- 
gence consultants deconstructed cases pub- 
lished by AOP psychologists to illustrate ethical 
and effective AOP. Staal and Greene objected: 
“We have been collectively practicing in the 
field of operational psychology (to include both 
COP and AOP as loosely defined by Arrigo et 
al.) for over 30 years and have yet to witness 
anything like what these authors have de- 
scribed” (p. 266). They suggested that the de- 
scriptions and scenarios we present are fantas- 
tical and suffer from our “absence of education 
and awareness concerning operational psychol- 
ogy practice .. .” (p. 266). 

They seek to disqualify the contributions 
from seven retired intelligence consultants (ar- 
chived as cited, together with their true names) 
who had worked closely with security-sector 
psychologists. Among these was the retired se- 
nior interrogator who coauthored our article and 
had earlier initiated a symposium of interroga- 
tors and psychologists to address interrogation 
ethics (Bennett, 2007). One of our consultants, 
Julianne McKinney (personal communication, 
November 10, 2014), replies directly to Staal 
and Greene: “Deniability, plausible or other- 
wise, is a hallmark of AOP. Open admissions 
would be potentially prosecutable. . . . Because 
you allegedly did not witness abuses in the 
system, they did not occur?” 

The skepticism of Staal and Greene points to 
their own conflicts of interest as operational 
psychologists for the U.S. military. The public 
assertions of psychologists involved in AOP 
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cannot reasonably be presumed credible, nor 
understood as their sincere positions. Indeed 
this reality represents one of our essential con- 
cerns about AOP: it draws psychology into a 
realm where no one is to be trusted and dis- 
course and scholarship fail. 


Strategic Deception 


Whereas we believe that AOP activities 
should be deemed unethical for psychologists, 
Staal and Greene argue for the full integration 
of AOP as an area of professional specialization 
just like any other within the civic sector. But 
even beyond the question of whether AOP vio- 
lates foundational ethical principles of our pro- 
fession, AOP has the obvious potential to co- 
vertly supersede or corrupt the missions and 
procedures of civic-sector organizations. 

Strategic deception (Pumphrey & Echevarria, 
2003) is essential to most adversarial operations 
in national security settings. Although AOP 
psychologists do not necessarily receive formal 
training in strategic deception, they become 
confederates as part of the teamwork where this 
knowledge is regularly applied. Over the course 
of their operational assignments, these psychol- 
ogists also develop networks and primary loy- 
alties that traditionally last long beyond their 
AOP positions and clearances and transcend 
commitments to their roles in other organiza- 
tions. 


Strategic Deception in the Civic Sector 


Incorporating active or former AOP psychol- 
ogists into civic sector enterprises inevitably 
runs the risk of manipulation or subterfuge to 
the enterprise. Such enterprises, including APA, 
cannot realistically develop protection mecha- 
nisms to withstand the counterintelligence train- 
ing and resources of the security sector. 

Intelligence scholars and international law 
distinguish between ruses, which are morally 
acceptable uses of strategic deception, and 
treachery, which is unacceptable (Beres, 2008). 
Camouflage and decoys are examples of the 
former, while feigned surrender and pretense of 
civilian status are instances of the latter. By our 
reckoning, AOP strategic deception of civic- 
sector organizations falls into the category of 
treachery through pretense of civilian status 


and/or pretense of operating within the organi- 
zation’s rules and norms. 

These are not abstract worries. AOP strategic 
deception appears to have been central to the 
APA PENS process. As private email ex- 
changes published by Risen (2014) reveal, upon 
release of the PENS report, the APA’s Director 
of Science Policy wrote to congratulate and 
thank a recently retired top CIA official for 
having developed the idea of the PENS meet- 
ing. The same email reassured this official that 
the PENS task force members had been “care- 
fully selected” (p. 200) with his goals in mind. 
APA ethics standards and policies that resulted 
from this strategic deception are thus suspect, 
including application of the very APA Ethics 
Code that Staal and Greene cite to support AOP 
in the security sector. 

Any realistic program for AOP as a specialty 
area of professional psychology must acknowIl- 
edge and resolve the stubborn problems of stra- 
tegic deception. Its acceptance in professional 
psychology would defeat both clinical practice 
and psychological science. AOP would thus 
take its place in the social and historical analysis 
of science as the “‘coopting’ of science to eco- 
nomic and political goals” (Yearley, Mercer, 
Pitman, Oreskes, & Conway, 2012, p. 533). 


Strategic Deception in the Security Sector 


Although Staal and Greene deny conflict be- 
tween AOP and COP, AOP strategic deceptions 
poses serious risks to COP. Service members’ 
trust in COP is crucial for job selection, clear- 
ances, mandated behavioral health evaluations, 
redeployment health assessments, criminal in- 
vestigations, disability evaluations, therapy for 
posttraumatic stress disorder and traumatic 
brain injury, and more. But service members 
can reasonably fear conflicts of interest in in- 
terventions by any psychologists holding posi- 
tions open to AOP psychologists or those or- 
dered by any commander with access to AOP 
psychologists. In a related profession, chaplains 
reject adversarial roles in operations in order to 
prevent breach of trust. Indeed, Army regula- 
tions decree chaplain communications confi- 
dential in matters of conscience or religion with 
anyone, including enemy prisoners of war (De- 
partment of the Army, 2009, Section 16-2). 

Unlike AOP, all COP psychological interven- 
tions occur with the possibility of substantial 
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stipulated but not unstipulated harms. As re- 
ported by COP psychologists themselves, in 
COP settings the psychologist may not be fully 
aware of the potential harms or may neglect to 
warn the service member. Many sensitive Army 
specialties, such as Special Forces operator, re- 
quire a behavioral health clearance. Psycholog- 
ical information pertinent to selection or reten- 
tion is then reported to the Commander (Hoyt, 
2013). In order for COP assessments to be ef- 
fective, it is essential that they be conducted 
free of unstipulated harms and without even an 
appearance of conflict of interest toward those 
who are subject to evaluation. But this standard 
becomes impossible to achieve with AOP clin- 
ical psychologists available for strategic decep- 
tion. 

AOP strategic deceptions also undermine the 
chain of command. The crux of the problem is 
that commanders can, and do, use psychologists 
strategically to work around military norms and 
regulations in the manipulation of subordinates. 
At Guantanamo Bay Detention Center, author- 
ities, in effect, substituted psychologists for 
warrant officer specialists in interrogation as 
mentors of newly trained interrogators, to carry 
out Bush Administration interrogation policy 
opposed by senior interrogators (Arrigo & Ben- 
nett, 2007). Repeating a common complaint, 
one counterintelligence officer remarked, “The 
military has always used the nut ward as a 
hanging sword over each agent” (Anonymous 
Counterintelligence Officer, 2007, Item no. 
464)—in particular, to silence dissidents and 
cover up problems. An order for a “mental 
health evaluation (MHE) has the same status as 
any other military order,” facilitating the strate- 
gically false MHE order, although “reprisal” 
MHEs are prohibited (U.S. Department of De- 
fense, 2013, pp. 2-3). 


Ethics of Strategic Deception 


Normative guidelines center on military ne- 
cessity, feasibility, and costs-versus-benefits 
analysis. Here military necessity means “na- 
tional security is at stake” and “deception is 
crucial to victory” (Pumphrey & Echevarria, 
2003, p. 3). This is a high threshold for AOP. 
Only the feasibility of strategic deception has 
been demonstrated in cases presented. Staal and 
Greene provide no cost-benefit analysis. They 
provide no evidence that the contributions of 


AOP psychologists substantially improve the 
success of operations in comparison to the con- 
tributions of traditional Military Operational 
Specialties. 

The military necessity of AOP is appropriately 
viewed as a hypothesis, not as an inviolable prem- 
ise. To argue that such examples exist but must be 
kept classified—and thereby beyond ethical re- 
view by outside boards and the scientific commu- 
nity—treaffirms one of the inherent problems of 
AOP for psychological ethics. The independent 
monitoring and review of health professionals and 
scientific researchers alike are central features of 
the function, ethics, and identity of professional 
psychology. Yet advocates for AOP argue for 
suspension of these protections for undemon- 
strated assurances that national security and soci- 
etal welfare require it. 


Military Command Structure and 
Psychological Ethics 


Staal and Greene reject the moral distinc- 
tion between AOP and COP, but an examina- 
tion of command structure supports some dis- 
tinction. The U.S. Army divides military 
professionals into three major categories of 
professional responsibility: Combat Arms, 
such as infantry and artillery; Combat Sup- 
port, such as military intelligence and mili- 
tary police; and Combat Service Support, 
which performs tasks that “are not necessarily 
unique to the Army” (Department of the 
Army, 2003, Chap. 1, p. 2), such as logistics 
and medicine. COP and AOP are not military 
categories (although that is our goal), but 
overall COP functionally serves a Combat 
Service Support role, and overall AOP func- 
tionally serves a Combat Support role. 

Neither AOP nor COP practitioners have com- 
mand authority when operating as psychologists 
or allied health practitioners. Clinical COP prac- 
titioners answer to a medical command bound by 
the American Medical Association’s “do not 
harm” ethical principle, or they are part of an 
interdisciplinary team that includes officers bound 
by this principle. In contrast, AOP clinical psy- 
chologists assigned to Behavioral Science Consul- 
tation Teams and other Combat Support roles are 
removed from medical commands, with their “do 
no harm” ethic, and instead are assigned as “spe- 
cial staff’ to Commanders of detentions and in- 
terrogation operations with their “force projec- 
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tion” mission mandate (Department of the Army, 
2003, p. 4). This structurally separates the clinical 
AOP practitioners from the normal training and 
review authorities of medical command under 
which almost all other clinical military psycholo- 
gists operate. AOP practitioners are also more 
likely to work with civilian personnel not bound 
by military professional standards contained in the 
Law of Armed Conflict (Department of the Army, 
1956). 

Command structure therefore determines the 
extent to which foundational psychological eth- 
ics and military ethics coincide. In contrast to 
COP where the two largely overlap, the magni- 
tude of divergence for AOP places AOP well 
beyond appropriate ethical bounds for profes- 
sional psychologists. 


Conclusion 


We find Staal and Greene’s defense of AOP 
to be weak and tangential. They attempt to 
extend AOP from the security sector to the civic 
sector and there dismiss it with a reductio ad 
absurdum argument. They construct false anal- 
ogies to minimize unintended consequences of 
AOP. They appeal to the moral authority of the 
APA PENS Report, now proven illegitimate, to 
legitimize AOP. And they offer no coherent 
argument for why the practice of AOP—where 
the targets of an operation are subjected to un- 
stipulated harms, or denied informed consent 
protections, or where the operation itself lies 
beyond outside review—should be deemed eth- 
ical for professional psychologists. 

Most importantly, Staal and Greene disregard 
the foundational questions about AOP that oc- 
cupy much of our original article. These ques- 
tions probe military necessity as the moral jus- 
tification for AOP; the capacity of civic 
institutions to monitor ethical conduct in AOP; 
and the unintended consequences of AOP, in- 
cluding militarization of psychology interna- 
tionally, degradation of scientific method, jeop- 
ardy of the public trust in professional 
psychology, and the undermining of COP and 
chain of command in the security sector. 

Far from maligning traditional operational 
psychology, our proposed framework for elim- 
inating psychologists’ participation in AOP at- 
tempts a compromise within the national secu- 
rity setting. The line between collaborative and 
adversarial operational psychology does not 


precisely separate the ethically problematic 
from the ethically acceptable for professional 
psychologists. But we have tentatively accepted 
the pragmatic view of intelligence consultants 
that the AOP-COP dividing line must be insti- 
tutionally cogent and manageable and that only 
a bright-line distinction can be workable. 

We call upon the military’s commitment to 
just war theory (Rockwood, 2007) and our pro- 
fession’s commitment to psychological ethics 
for the urgency of sincere deliberation about the 
distinction we have proposed between collabor- 
ative and adversarial operational psychology. 
Military psychologists themselves warn that 
counterinsurgency operations—among the 
likely sites of AOP—blur their primary ethical 
distinction between jus ad bellum (govern- 
ment’s justification for war) and jus in bello 
(soldiers’ just conduct in war). The result can be 
infractions that “single-handedly undermine the 
legitimacy of a war effort, as well as bring 
shame and dishonor upon the military. Such 
was arguably the central significance of the Abu 
Ghraib scandal” (Jennings & Hannah, 2011, pp. 
566-567). Likewise, professional psychology’s 
credibility depends upon implementation of 
core ethical and epistemic standards, unbiased 
by self-interest. Thus, we pose the AOP-COP 
framework as productive for inquiry and delib- 
eration by parties at interest. 
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